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ARSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 


(GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF xaNO TS 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS UND#R THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
‘ACT OF PARLIAMENT 24 & 25 VIC, CAP. 67. ay 


‘The Council met at the Vieoregal Lodge, Simla, on Wednesday, the 8th July, 
1885. : De 


PRESENT: 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor Gsaoral of India, K.P, 60.0.8 — 
6.0MG., GMS, GMLE, PC presiding. Sesto 

Mis Honour the Lieutennnt-Governor of the Punjab, Lu... KC 8.14 C18, 

His Excellency the Commanier-in-Chief, 6.c.n., 0.1.8. 

Lioutenant-General the Hon'ble ‘t. P. Wilson, ©. 

The Hon'ble ©. P. Ibort, c 
© he Hon'ble Sir S. C. Bayley, Kc 

The Hon'ble 'T. C. Hope, C8.1., C18. 

4 The Hon'ble Sir A. Colvin, K.c.at. 
‘Tho Hon'ble W. W. Hunter, 6.8.1. o- 

















BURMA MUNICIPAL ACT, 1884, AMENDMENT BILL. 


‘The Hon'ble Mn. Invent moved for leave to introduce a Bill to eorract 
© an error in the Burma Municipal Act, 1884. He said :— 

“The Chief Commissioner has recently pointed out that the language of 
one of the rating clauses in the Barma Municipal Act is inconsistent with the 
proposals which he had previously submitted on the subject, and with some of 
the other provisions of the Act, and is likely to cause practical difficulties, and 
he suggested that the languags of the clausa might possibly be due to a mistake, ~ 
On looking throuzh the papers connected with the measure I find that, 

- through a mere oversight, the word ‘ occupation’ was substituted for the word 

‘possession’. It is quite clear from the papers that the substitution was 

accidental, and not intentional, and that iv may be fairly treated as a 
error. Under those cirzumstances, and as ‘it is important that the 

error should be corrected as soon as possible, I have no hesitation in asking 

Your Excellency to suspend the Rules for the Condust of Businoss, inorder 

| that the Bill may be passed without further delay.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

! ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Inner then introdused the Bill. 


© ~The Hon'ble Ma, Inuner having applied to His Exzolleasy the Pi eg 
to suspend the Rules for the Conduct of Business, een 


‘Tur Paestvenr declared the Rules suspended. 5 
saint Bowtle se Iupanr thou moved that the Bill be takon into. eo 
The Motion wis put and agreed to. 















ined in the Reasons appended 
“under these circumstances I do not think I need trouble the 
further explanation of the proposals which the Bill embodies.” 
~The Motion was put and agreed to. he: 

| ‘Phe Council adjourned to Wednesday, the z 


a ‘Summa; 
‘The 10th July, 1885. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 
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frown. 
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ieioored in Calcutta, or mine Rupae font by Pot 
ont, the publication of which in Yhe Gaxurts oy Ixpia is reneirad by Lat, or 
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RinheMwoR INDIA, 


DEPARTMENT. 
= MUHAMM AMMADAN COMMUNITY IN BRITISH INDIA 
EMELOYMBNT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE GENERALLY. 








4 ia 


te : “2 No. sia 
’ from the Proceedings of the Covernnent of Inia in the Homo Department (Education), 
3 «dated Simla, the 15th Tuly 1895. ~ 


Rend again the following papers on the subject of the encouragement of 


Muhammadan odin in British India :— 

E,lueation Proceedings, 19th August 1871, Nos, 2 to 8. 

“Ditto ditto, 27th January 1872, No. 18. 

Ditto ditto, June 1878, Nos. 74 to111, 

+ Ditto ditto, Iuly 1873, No. 59. 4 
Ditto ditto, September 1873, Nos, @ and 8.. 
Ditto ditto," January 1874, No. 4. x 

Read also— 

‘A letter from the Government of Bengal, No, 104, dated the 17th Febraary 1888, for. 
‘warding a memorial: from the National Muhammadan Association, dated the 6th 
Febroay 1882, en the Yoition and caine of the Mubaromadan comms iy in Bet 
ish Indin. 


+ © Home Department Circular letter Nos. 4—181-190, dated the Sth March 1882, to 
‘Local Governments and Administrations, calling for a fall and careful zeport on the 
allegations and prayers contained in the momorial. 

Read replies to the above circular letter— 
From Government of Madras, No. 574, dated the 28th Jume 1882. 
From Government: of Bombay, No. 1758, dated the 6th October 1982. 
From Government: of Bengal, No. 4817.G., dated the 14th October 1982. 


‘From Government of the North-Western Provinces abd Oudb, No. 1401, dated the 16th 
April 1583. 


From Government of the Punjab, No. 916, dated the 19th April 1888, 


From Chiof Commissioner of the Central Provinces, No. $438—186, dated the 4th Sop 
ote tember 1882. f 


From Chief Commissioner of British Burma, No. 531—L44N., dated tho 16th May 
1s82. ‘ 





From Chicf Commissioner of Assam, No. 5401, dated the 21st October 1882. 
From Chief Commissioner of Coorg, No. $32—19, dated 28th May 1982, er 
‘¥Vrom the Resident at Hyderabad, ‘No, 427, dated the 14th November 1882. 
‘Read also the following correspondence on the subject of raising the Caleutta 
Madrissa to the status of a second grade college — 
‘Bducation Proceedings, September 1883, Nos. 12 to 20, 
Ditto ditto, December 1983, Nos. 25 to 27. 
Read also— 


my Pancspayy 59) of the ‘Report of the Education Commission on the education of 
: pasate hoa Creunai ad tiscali 
: a 

maha : intone on tht portion of he 
gat & RESOLUTION. — feel 
j wisinorial an addvemed jt FE 





i 
‘by tke Education Commission. His Exeelleney the late Viceroy was 
to deal with the question before his departure from India, but left on reeo 
expression of his hope that it would receive full consideration at the hands 
his successor. ‘The present Viceroy feels a special interest in the-well ing 


advancement of the Muhammadan subjects of the Crown in Indias after 


his landing at Bombay took an early opportunity of assnri 5 ae : 
a 


membets of the Muhammadan community of Western India th 
not fail to enquire into the representations submitted by them with reference 
to the position and prospects of their co-religionists. His Excellency in Council 


5 


has now carefully considered the memorial above referred to, together with the _ 


correspondence and reports quoted in the preamble, and numerous pamphlets 
and papers of various ‘lescriptions kindly furnished by persons interested 4n the 
subject of Muhammadun education. 


2. From the statements of the memorialists and the whole course of pre- 
vious discussions, it is clear that the chief drawback in the way of the advance- 
ment of the Muhammadan community in times past has been their inability or 
unwillingness to take full advantage of the State system of education. From the 
time of Warren Hastings to the present, this has been a matter of regret tothe 
Government. The failure of the Muhammadans in certain provinces to compete 
‘on equal terms with Hindus for State employment has frequently been noticed ; 
and repeated efforts have been made to investigate the causes of this failure 
and to remove these, so far as the action of Government could deal with 
them at all. To gono further back than 1871, on, the 7th August of that 
year, the Government of India issued a Resolution upon the condition of the 
Muhammadan population in the matter of education, in which, after regretting 
that solarge and important a class should anywhere stand aloof from active 
co-operation with the cducational system, and lose the advantages, both material 
and social, which the other subjects of the Empire enjoy, His Excellency: 
the Earl of Mayo in Council directed that further and more systematic 
encouragement and recognition should be given to the classical and’ vernacus 
Jar languages of the Muhammadans in all Government schools and colleges ; 
that in avowedly English schools established in Muhammadan districts, 
the appointment’ of qualified Mubammadan English teachers should be 
sneouraged ; that assistances should be given to Muhammadans by grants- 
in-aid to enable them to open schools of their own ; and that greater encour- 
agement should begiven to the creatjon of a vernacular literature for the 
Muhammadans, The Resolution concluded :-— 








His Excellency in Council desires to call the attention of Local Governments and Admin« 
istrations to thissubject, and directs that this Resolution be communicated to them and to 
the three Universities in India, with a view of eliciting their opinions whether, without infring- 
ing the fundamental principles of our educational system, some general mei in regard to 
Mubaipmadan education might not be adopted, and whether more cocouragemont might not 
be given in the University course to Arabie and Porsian literature: . 


3. This Resolution was duly communicated to the Secretary of State, 
who concurred generally in the policy therein indicated, on the understanding, 
however, that as regards the encouragement of the langnages of Muha. 
madans in the schools of the country, the Government of India did not eontem- 
plate any change in the subjects taught, but only in the mode of instruction, 


_ 4 The reports received from the Local Governments and Administras 
tions in reply to this Resolution were reviewed by the Government of India 
ina Resolution dated 18th June 1873, From these reports His Ex 
the Barl of Northbrook in Council inferred that generally. whereas the onl 
hury vernacular of the country was read and written, in the Hindustan or 

y “Deda character, there the Mubammadans ocoupied their proper position in the 








© primary and secondary schools founded or aided by the Stute.. In all shee 


inces where a was the case, 
~ DAmerous, and up toa certain point in.athriving condition. encour. 
 taged: and assisted by. the Govarieadsi alinise } thegrant-ineld ones fler 
© %on conditions, on the whole fairly suitale for Muchammoadey req! 
‘the course of primary lucation was so shaped as to favour tha Mal 
Acast-oqually with the Hindu. On the other hand, in provinces: 
Wevo, scattered. and not “mainerous, where’ tliey 












e, the indigenous Muhammadan schools were, 


aftended with others the primary Government 

education ; e where his ae was 

different in speech and in written character, he was naturajly precluded from 
“availing himself of this teaching. The peculiar obstacfts which kept’ him 


the ordinary school system naturally grew stronger as he 

beyond. Taaeiiaks siak ae eianen to ith teaching. ‘The 
difficulties which had arisen from these causes had nowhere been satisine- 
torily surmounted. ‘The Government expenditure on education being neces 
sarily limited, and insufficient for the support of two separate ater of 
schools, ghe money available was naturally bestowed too exclusively upon 
those classes that not only formed the more numerous section of the 
people, but were both homogencous for educational purposes and more eager 
to make use of the grant. It was however in the colleges, higher schools, 
and universities that the absence or backwardness of Muhammadans was most 
conspicuous. ‘The reports all agreed that the existing system had not attracted 
them to the higher ranges of the educational éourse, or induced then ‘to per- 
severe up tothe point at which studies impress real culture and fit young men 
for success in the services and open professions. ‘The Resolution went of to 
‘observe :— 


How far this state of things can he attributed to the want of a connected scheme of 
‘couret of instriiétion suitable for Mubammadane, leading up throwsh the lower to the higher 
standurds, and how far to the general disinelination of Muhammadins to exchange their easlier 
modes of study for others more consomant with modern abits of thought, is a question which 
noed not here be closely examined. It may be eonjectured that, at the presout epod 
Muhammadans are discovering that the ancient paths aro unprofitable to stand upon, w 
their traditions and natural predilections still hold them back from setting out energetically 
upon newly opened roads. For while it is confessed that Muharnmadaus nowhere appear in 
satisfactory strength higher schools, colleges, or universities, on the 
‘other hand those ¢ purposely preserved the ancient exclusively Mubam- 
tmadan'type, and which have boen restricted to instruction im the languages and -ecieeoed 
“which belong peculiarly to Muhammadanism, have also been found’to be falling gradually 
but-stendily, tuto neglect. We may perhaps assume, thorefore, that the Muliamiadans 
nob so much averse to the subjects which the English Government has decided to teach, 
as to the modes or machinery through whieh teaching is offered. And if it thus appear that 
to the traditions and reasonable hesitation which keep aloof our Muhammadan fellow-subjecte 
are added certain obstacles which our system itsel? inter cither by using a Ia 

i i hat many “of the drawbaoke 
removal. 


that is unfamiliar or machinery that is unoongenial—it is ph 
to the universality of our educational system are susceptible 

His Excellency in Council, therefore, poreeives with gratification from the reports now 
before him that judicious endeavours are being made to diminish, so far as they ean be reme- 
died, these inequalities in the distribution of State aid, aud to place the Muhammadans, 
wherever this may be possible, upon a more evon footing with the general community 
throughout the whole course of our public instruction. 


5. The Resolution then proceeded to notice in general arihe aetees 
Supteme 



















adopted in the several provinces to give effect to the views of the 
Government. Ps of these will be given below when xeviewing their 
‘effects and results in each province up to date. j 
The Gor "General in Council assumed that in all’ provinces where 

Miamddnne tice tow, and often exposed to all the disadvantages which |, 
affect a religious minority without wealth or superior influence, it would be - 
the special care of Government to satisfy themselves that these endeavours 
to hepa hd ‘the education of Muhammadans would be persistently mains 
tained. It was ties ea as the paramount duty of an Imperial’ 

n to fill up. gaps in the ranks of element yi ata 
oienee the owast ‘pop 2 ‘line of 





itary education, 









i 


-ment to equip efficiently ‘these new madrissas, tle 

















‘Administrations, and with general consent accepted by the people by: ; 
a by ihelesding Muhamumadnos of Iulia. Tho State hat only fo apply i od 
apparatus and aid, so us they may best adjust thomsolyes to existing langaag 

thought among all-classes of the people, without jee | from its, seb reimk 

— iffusi advancement of real knowledge in Pndia. Hii 

purpose—the better diffusion and of rea “ 
tn Council is maions that the atsnment of tie object shall nwo clase-of he population 
dored by differences of language ot of custom ; and with this view the Governmentof India 
is very willing that the entire body of Muhammadan (as of Hindu) classic literature shall be: 
fadinitted and take rank among the higher subjects of secular study ; and. that the : ay 
Shall form an importan® part of the examinations for University degrees. In shorh His | 
xcelloney in Council is prepared to Tisten favourably to any well-considared 
modifying or extending in these directions the existing educational system. 
to which the Resolution of 1871 particularly adverted was the development of a vernacular 
Tierature for Mukammadans. His Excellency in Council would be slow to believe that: such 
fa literature still needed creation. ‘To this suggestion Local Governments attach differing 
degrees of importance ot practicability ; and, on the whole, His Excelleney in Couneil: sees 
reason to believe that we must be cautions in attempting to proceed in this direction much 
Deyond the point we have reached alivady. Tt is most desirable to frame a series of hi 
dass text-books, to encounige the printing and publication of valuable Muhammadan wot 
fund to offer prizes either for good translations of foreign works or for original studies. But 
jn regard to the patronage of what may be properly called literature, the exercise of it must 
necessarily he restricted hy the pressing demands of general education upon our finanee, and 
by the dilficulty of malting a fair selection, or of distributing any money available with due 
discrimination and indubitable advantage. 

The Resolution concluded as follows :-— 

His Excellency in Council has now reviewed mpidly the general measures “which have 
been taken, or are being taken, for the encouragement of education among Muhammadans. 
‘The papers before him, received from all parts of British India, show that the Parl of Mayo’s 
Resolution has succeeded jn its main purpose of drawing the attention of all Administrations 
to noeds and obligations which before had perhaps not everywhere been adequately reflised, 
‘These needs and obligations may now be intrusted with confidence to the care of Local 
Governments. The Supreme Government has satisfied itself that the principles upon which 
‘Muhammadan education should be supported or subsidised are clearly understood; while ‘the 
‘conditions and rate of progres in this as in all branches of public instruction, the smuuge of 
its operations, and all other practical details, depgnd chiefly in each province’ upon local 

umstances, administrative skill, and financial resources. 

7. About this time a separate correspondence was being carried on with 
the Government of Bengal on the subject of the management of the Caleutta 
Madrissa, established by Warren Hastings in 1780, and with reference to thes 
status and condition of the “Madrissa and College at Hooghly supported out 
of an endowment bequeathed in 1806 by Mahommed Mohsin in trust for 
“pious uses.” In connection with these Mohsin funds, not only had large 
accumulations to the credit of the trust been permitted to acerue, but the 
funds had been in part appropriated to the benefit of a wholly different class 
from that for which the endowment was destined. ‘The Government of India 
accordingly desired that the whole subject of theapplication of the funds in pro 
motion of Muhammadan education should be fully reconsidered and plans ma- 
tured for their disbursement more in consonance with the intentions of Mahom- 
med Mohsin. ‘The Government of Bengal, in its letter dated the 17th August 
1872, in submitting to the Government of India the views of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in regard to the general measures to be taken for the promotion of 
Muhammadan education in Bengal, put forward certain suggestions as to the 
utilisation of these funds. It proposed to xeform the Calcutta and the Hooghly 
Madrissas, and to take upon itself the cost of the non-Mussalman side of the 
Hooghly College, hitherto entirely supported from the Mohsin funds, but at 
‘the same time to accept from the funds a fair contribution for the is 
attached to the College and for special benefits to Muhammadan students 
ingin the College. As, in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir 
Campbell), it would be difficult. to justify the devotion of provincial fun 
special Muhammadan education in the province generally, while the 
endowment supplied a legitimate means of effecting the purpose in view, 
Government of Bengal further expressed its intention to devote the ino 
saved from the Hooghly College to aid and extend Muhammadan 
elsewhere. Proposals for the establishment of new  madrissnd at Dy 
‘other local centres in Eastern and Northern Bengal ware then 
detail; but as the Mohsin funds would not beadaquaie to enabl 








vartd of the : d gi 
India would give some special aid towards the 
rissas in Eastern and Northern Bengal. a 
BU Lio ly Gone apa ar ne 13th June 1873, wrote to the” 
Government gal as follows : 
‘The general principles upon which the Lieutenant-Governor desires to see these® 
bine Me ee institutions administered and directed for the 
Sra set nee nore better promotion of high Muhammadan education 
_nppear to the Government of India to be sound, and the obstacles to working upon them are 
Dotpructically insurmountable. * * * Tt is agived, by common consent, that theintention 
of th British Government in supporting these institutions i to give to Mubammadans 
hie fl share of highecles intelectual training and of sound knowledge usefol to them 
in life, combined but not clashing with that Oriontal erudition which belongs to their race and 
And it is also agreed that, in shaping our methods towards these ends, we are 
ound to avoid, 60 far as may be possible, any unwelcome abandonment of the old ways: ot 
‘Muhammadan’ study, or any slight upon the classic learning: of Mobammadan Asia. On the 
ies’ is admitted, and their intrinsic 
‘not under-rated. A 
But the point of difficulty is also recognised by all to whom the subject is familiar. Te 
fos in the problem of framing for Muhammadans a course of secular education, which is the 
only kind that can be given in Government institutions, apon the study ofa literature which 
‘on fo many sides of it is intimately connected with their religion and doctrinal tenets, 


His Excelleney in Council, nevertheless, believes that the problem thus’ presented ig 
cajfible of solution; that a course of study can be laid down which shall maintain and en- 
‘courage the cultivation of Arabic and Persian, of the history, literature, and philosophy which 
those languages convey, of their logical system, and of such parts of Mrkasienatiun tow a 
eal with purely temporal interests, without compromising the Government to the sapport of 

* any peculiar school of religious teaching. a 

‘His Excellency in’ Council is willing to sanction the preliminaries of any plan for mcon- 
stituting the two madrissas, which may fall within the limits of these principles. 


‘After referring with approval to the details of the proposals regarding the 
reorganisation of the madrissas, the Government of India continued fei setchs 
ence to the Hooghly Institution :— 


‘The Lieutenant-Governor’s proposition is to withdraw’ the greater part of the Mohsin 
Funds from the Hooghly College, which has no particular local claim, and to use the money 
for encouraging Mubammadan education elsewhere, apportioning it according to need. So 
much of the present cost of the Hooghly College as would be left unprovided for by this 
‘subtraction of the endowment funds might, His Honour suggests, be then defrayed by the 
State. 


His Excellency in Council approves the outlines of this proposal, and considers that some 
such arrangement would be consistent, with the purposcs cf the Mobsin Endowment, and 
s tialivantagenets Mabemmeiangleniecn. tae wriirepesl tates employment. of 
johsin Funds thus to beset free, His Excellency remarks that there are such valid objections to 
‘any separate aystem of denominational schools or colleges that the Government of Tudin prefers 
‘not to move further in that direction, although there is no intention of disturbing what may 
Penton bata) append eet es haga ee memorandum of Mr, Bernard, and the 
jiewtenat jovernor’s ol i it, suggest native of stres ing certain: 
seed Goverment tations oy thir Muhamed vi ted gs 
- For instance, the hig or at Chit sand 1); in the 
Seer ng i ie He a 
more thoron; Ys el pin, ition to 
ii aad the HES. tre portion of te Boban Fant aa 
_ grants-in-aid of Muhammundan schools and colleges 
ol ae ae aie aa it be worked out 
eft in the hands of the gabe el As to 




































































wove and the,additional assignment of Bs. 60,000. ‘The : 
Goeluded a liberal itn ae iastips for Muhammadan. youths 
ivlages and zillah schools, expecially. for those lads who. shoul ei 
prs the ordinary Znglish course of study, and to fvad pen scenes 
a ais . These proceedings: re] 

Dugg fog flame Deratmess No 58 4, the Secretary of State in the dexBabolcs 

Despatch frm, Hnnrial Daartmert, X02 narginally noted, and His ip on 
ade et, Nee asad 13th November 1878 replied as follows += 


therdee September 1878. : 
T fully conent in the views stated in the elaborate Resolution reeanted by Tt Excellency 


in Couneil, w ne Jhaw the 80th, and observe with mach gratification that 
aiheraepegboet Ie ith reat judgment and earnestness to induce the Mubaatmadany 
4o partake of the many benefits of our educational system. 5 i he 

T approve of the proceedings of Your Excellency in Council in relation: to ‘Mubammadan 
‘education in Bengal. 

Your Loniship in Council is fully aware of the many res peculiar difficultits which 
a tthe subject, und has issued some very judicions :and discriminating ‘instructions to 
ths Govamanent of Heng J. Tapprove of the additional assignment of Rs, 60,000 ‘whieh 
you have granted to that Government. 

With your despatch of the Ist of September you have transmitted to me a letter frém the 
Lioutenant-Governvr of Bengal explanatory. of the mneasures which he hus adopted consequent, 
geyour iuwtructions and the additional assignment, The arrangements of the Dieutenant: 
Geyomor indicate a-very caroful disposition of the means placed at his disposal, and am 
intelligent appreciation of the great importanee of the whole subject. 


Tieannot conclude without an expression of my cordial satisfaction with the eareful and 
complete manner in which Your Exorlleney has dealt, with a question, surrounded with, so 
many difficulties, and so intimately connected with the best interests of 2 vory large and. 
influential portion of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. 

11. The effect of the measures adopted by the various Local Goyern- 
ments in consequence of the Resolution of Earl Mayn’s Government in 1871 is 
very fully discussed in the Report of the Edueation Commission, with reference 
to the statistics of the year 1881-82. The facts for each of the principal 
provinees may be summarised as follows : 

(A) In Madras, on receipt of the Orders of the Government of India, the 
Local Government, notwithstanding a certain amount of opposition on the 
Et ‘of the Educational authorities, directed the establishment of elementary 

‘uhammadan schools, and corresponding classes in other schools, at the prin- 
cipal centres of Muhammadan population, In these classes and. schools in- 
struction was to be given in Urdu, Arrangements were initiated for trainit 
Muhammadan teachers ; and Persian was to be taught in any high sch 
where there was a sufficient demand for this. By the University special recog 
nition was accorded to Arabic and Persian, Of the result of these measures, 
the Commission observ . : 

‘Tho special schools maintained by Government were 11 in number, 7 of them being Anglo- 
vernacular’ middle schools, and 4 Anglo-vernacular primary schools. Nine schools, Anglow 
vernaculat, or vernacular, were maintained by municipalities, and of aided schools with a xpecial 
provision for Massalman pupils there were 4 Anglo-vernacular and 210 vernacular. Othor 
Inducements had also been held out to Mussalman students, ‘They were admitted in all schools 
‘upon payment of bull the usa fee; evn sholarpe wee reilly reserved for Musalmah 
eandidaies at the University examinations; a special Deputy Inspector of Mussulman schools: 
hai beon appointed ; an clementary normal school had been established at Madras; and the 
University of Madras still continued to allot to the Arabic and Persian languages at ite 
examinations a maximum of marks considerably larger than that earvied by vernacular lany 
‘The combined results of these measures were eminently satisfactory. In place of roe 
‘Mussalmans at school in 1870-71, the returns for 1880-81 give 22,078, or 6°7 per cent. of the: 
total oumber under instraction while the pereentage of Mussalmans to.the total Ff 
vf the Presidency is. ouly ¢ por cent. ‘The proportion of boys at school to those of a 
going age is for Muhammiadans 15-1, for Hindus 13-7. But it is not in numbers only 
‘progress bus heen made. Taking the results of the middle school examuinations, we find tt 
he percentage of pasted candidat to thine exatninel was, fr Beanie 4 for Hindus. 
Brahmins 35, for Muhammadaus 41, In the lower. University examinations, taking only 1 
‘Peroentage of successful candidates to those examined, the results for 1880-81 ate, oquall 
‘ eter: * * Bat of college education, beyond. the first, examination in 

thamiadans, speaking daerally, do not avail thecieshves ‘all, 1h i 


appose that. tho general system of education, 
13 se Mirman as tat below ie po 





































| Medical” reserved 
stipentliary appointments in the medical apprentice grade. 


PRI 4 i 
f In Bombay, excluding Sind, the percentage of Muhammadans to the — 
‘total population was 7-2 in 1871, while o per 5 
_ Presidency were of that religion. Sind was no doubt in avery backward state, — 
“the fecling of the population there being strongly against the study of English, 
Out of a population of 1,354,781, only 10,115 were im schools known to the 
i t, and of that number only 31'S per cent. were Muissalmans, though 
‘the proportion of Mussalmans to the rest of the population was as 4 to 1. ‘Tak. 


cent. of the scholars in the 


ing the Presideney as a whole, the indifference of the Muhammadans was 
“not, however, 80 much to education generally as to education in the higher 
ranches. They came freely to the lower schools, but failed to prosecute their 
studie? to the “higher standards. The Director (Mr. Peile), in considering 
the suggestions of the Government of India, pointed out that poverty alone 
would not account for this neglect of high education, for beggar Brahmins 
abounded in the high schools. He attributed it to poverty and depressed social 
‘status combined ; but there was probably also in the course of study itself some- 
thing discouraging to. Muhammadan youths. ‘The special measures adopted 
on Mr. Peile's suggestion were, therefore, designed to stimulate the progress both 
of higher and lower education. The University placed Persian on the list of 
languages that might be taken, up for a degree, and a Professor of Arabic and 
Persinn was appointed to the Elphinstone College. In the Vernacular 

ing College special provision was made for training Muhammadan teachers; 
anh Persian instraction in all classes of schools received particular attention. 
Later on the number of special Mussalman schools was increased and Mus- 
salman Deputy Inspectors appointed to inspect them. Of the effect of these _ 
step§, the Commission write -— i 

Tu 1871-72 the number of Mussalmans at school, according to Mr, Peile's estimate, was 
15,677, or about §°7 per cent. of the total number at school; im 1881-82 the number had 
ricen to 41,548, or 1-7 per cont. of the total number at school, ‘There were also in the 
Jatter year 22,284 Muhammadan children in indigenous schools, which would raise the 
‘percentage to 147. 

‘The Bombay Provincial Report, drawn up for the Commission, gives an 
‘account of the good work which is now being done inthis direction by the 
‘Anjuman-i-Islam, a private institution started by the Muhammadan commu- 
nity. It states :-— 

‘Pho most promising feature in connection with the progress of Mussalman_ education 
uring the past decade (1871—1881) has been the formation aud recognition of a socioty 
‘as the Anjuman-i-Islam, which, it is hoped, will in time establish a network of secular 
‘schools in Bombay. This society is so important that it was felt advisuble to make speci 
rules for its assistance. At present it receives a fixed subsidy of Rs, $00 amonth from Govern- 
ment. By tho end of the year 1880-81 the society's first school was fairly started. Its 
industani and Anglo-Hindustani Departments, together with a large class of children 
feeding che Kurt, contained in all 102 pupils. Since then the operations of the society 

0 








~_(C) Tn Bengal there can be little doubt that the condition of the Muham- 
‘madan ues is more depressed (han elsewhere ; and it is on the state of 
things in that province that the memorial now before Government bases most 
‘of its statements. At the same timo it must be admitted that there is here 
erhaps less reason than elsewhere for making large separate provision for the 
Fuhammadan clement of the population, the yast majority of the Mussalmans 
sing cultivators speaking the Bengali vernacular of their Hindu neighbours. 

receipt of the Government of India, the Local Govern-— 
fu ling 1 and Arabic or Persian up to the Entrance ~ 
wherever there was a sufficient demand, qa 
bic and Persian after the Mussalman _ 
iversity to the subjects 












* ytvetbebn notived above, New: 
Chittagong, each under an Arabic seh 
moulvies, In each the fall 
and English was to be added if desired by the 
madans tenable in madrissas or in English eolleg 
Tis, 18,000 were allotted to paying two-thirds of the fees of Mulamm 
in Government colleges and schools outsile Calcutta, and to the 
moulvies in those schools. ‘The muktabs or mosque schools were. 
Drought into relationship to the indigenous primary school system wi 
interfering with their religious side. Many hundreds of muktabsare now ait 
in this way., These efforts have to some extent been suecessful, “and 
‘Musealmans are not merely coming more freely to the vernneular seh 
taking a more prominent place in the returns of higher education. ‘Mahi 
Tang Boemed in 1871 about 82 per cent. of the population of the province, 
The proportion of Mussalman boys to the total school attendance, which in — 
3871472 was only 1 per cent., had increased in 1880-81 to nearly 24 per 
cont. In primary vernacular boys’ schools the propartion wasin the latter year 
34:6 per cent.; in middle schools, English and vernacular, over 18 per cents; 
in high schools, under 9 per cent.} while in English colleges it was only 8 
per_cent. as against, 4°04 per cent. in 1871. ‘The rapid fall in the proportion 
Pe Mussalman students in schools of the higher classes, and the reduction in 
the proportion in colleges below the figure of 1871, is not satisfactory. The 
opinion of the Education Commission is however favourable to ultimate pro- 
gress e 
Owing to the ready way'in which Mussalmans have aoeepted the primary. system of (1% 
instraction, there is-a very sitisfactory increase in the total number of pupils of that ‘ 
Aehich has risen from 25,148 in. 18/1 to 202,108 (incinding studedits in technical schools and 
colleges) in 1582; the proportion of Mossalmans being now 33°8 per ent. against 144 in 
Jere In each of the Madsissas of Hoozhly, Dacea, Rajshahye, and Chittagong the full Arabie 
‘course of the Calentta Madrissa is tanght, and in each also instruction in English is givin to, 
‘all pupils who wish it. Tn the Dacca Madris the course in English is earried up to the, 
Entrance Standard. Of 1,089 pupils in the six madrissas, as many as 322 learn English. 
‘Tho privilege of reading at one-third of the ordinary fees haw also, by recent orders of the 
Government of Bengal, been extended to Mubammadan students of any college in Caloutta, 
whether Government. or other, In the ease of non-Goyernment colleges, aided and unaided, 
the amount of the remissions is paid from the Provineial Revenues. ~ 
Recently a still further concession to the demands of the Muhammadan ” 
community has been made; and in order to provide larger facilities of instruc= ' 
tion in English, the Calcutta Madrissa has been raised to the position of a 
college. Notwithstanding this alteration in the status of the institution, the. 
privilege has been continued, whereby Muhammadan students attending the 
college have two-thirds of their fees paid oat of the Mohsin Endowment.” 
On the other hand, the Rajshahye Madrissa, which was neither very successfull 
nor much wanted, has, with the concurrence of the leading Muhammad 
‘been closed, the funds being diverted to the Calcutta institution, bg 
. ‘The National Muhammadan Association is, as the Government of Beni 
remarks, mistaken in supposing that the Mohsin Fund is now diverted to ; 
than Muhammadan objects, or that its receipts are allowed to accumulate: 
unutilised. Wg 
(D) North-Western Provinces—Hore the Mubammadans formed. 
1871 about 13} per cent. of the total population, while the total number 
‘school was 17°5 of the scholars. ‘The course of study was such as to alford every 
4 encouragement to Muhammadan pupils. In 1881 the percentage of 
mans to the total number of students under instruction was 14 per cent. h 
lish colleges they constituted a proportion of 18 per cent., soul ia 
i and middle achools of 20 per eent,. ‘The figures therefore show. a sig 
off, which it is hoped may soon be recovered. ‘here is much 
eee fine which is encouraging in the state of feeling on this enbjer 
leading Muhammadan gentlemen of the province. ‘hey have 
enlightened guidance of Syud Ahmed, cs.t., made great efforts t6 p 
“their countrymen: facilities for the prosecution of the higher educati 
‘efforts have resulted in the founding of the Aligarh ‘It 
© atenided to confine this colloge' to Musealaaanyorits 
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‘The Muhammadans 
‘educational facilities. 
© The Central Provinces.—The Chief Commissioner is K 
jon of special measures in aid of the Muhammadans, but it lias been seen 
e that nothing is really required in these provinces. The Educational author- 
may be directed to’ keop a watchful eye on any localities where the 
nmadin population is large and backward. 


(G) Assam—The Muhammadans here are chiefly the agriculturists of 
het, ‘who aro not an impoverished class and whose vernacular is Ben; 
flicient provision is alrendy made for Persian instruction in secondary schools 
jere theye is a demand for this, All scholars unable to pay fees are admitted 
e to schools in Assam. 

(H)  Coorg—Sufficient provision is already-made for the few Muham- 
ydans there are in Coorg. ~ 

jpecial provision has already been made for Muliammadans 
ithe Assigned Districts, and the percentage of Mussalmans in the schools 
arger in proportion than that of the Hindus. 

(J) British Burma.—Phe questions discussed in this “Resolation have’ 
Ig or no application to British Burma, where there is hardly any indigenons. © 
bammadan population, where the resident Muhammadan population is but 
percent, of the whole, and where the great bull of the people are Buddhists. 
@ Mussulmans in Burma are, the Chief Commissioner reports, on a fair 

nality with the other sections of the population. 

14, On the whole, the Governor General in Council is satisfied that the 
Jontion which has once more been drawn to the subject of Muhammadan 
weation will have the best results. Flis Excelleney in Council attaches 
1 importance to recommendation (16) of the Commission’s Report,“ that in the 
nual reports on public instruction a special section be devoted to Muham- 

n education.” ‘hese reports should be precise and detailed, and discuss 


position and advancement of the Muhammadan community, not merely asa 
ole, but with reference ta local-variations, in order thatthe Governmentof 
Bia may be kept fully informed as to the state and progress of this important 


tion of the community. For the attraction of Muhammadans to higher edu- 
on, a liberal provision of scholarships is essential, and their wants must not 
erlooked in the framing of any general scheme of scholarships for any 

ine, in pursuance of the orders of the Government of India on the Report 

he Education Commission. Probably the appointment of special Muham- 

Han Inspecting Officers to inspect not merely primary Muhammadan schools, 

to enquire into Muhammadan education generally, would have a good effect + 
1 and other places where the Muhammadans are very backward. Such 
ould bring the peculiar wants of their co-religionists more thoroughly 

tico than can perhaps be expected from subordinate officers of a different 
‘The action taken in those and other directions should be fully explained 
annual reports, 
15." Returning again to the memorial of the National Muhammadan | 
itior the Governor General in Council observes that, from the general - 
drawbacks of which they complain, and to remedy which it has been 

at much has already been done, the memorialists attribute the present * 
condition of their co-religionists to the following specific causes 

-(¥) the abolition of Persian as the official language: 
~ Enelish or the vernacular, the effect 

find supplanted the 





Ty ole Mes 
© AG "The memorialiste themselves are not desirous of 
official language. Nor do they propose to revert to vel 
Gnations for pleaderships and munsifships. ‘They recognise tl 
‘Muhammadans, if they are to succeed at all, must riso to the ed 
‘the day, and their prayer, which is for assistance to enable them: 
fully met in the foregoing paragraphs. Bat they find a special 
‘existing regulations for pleadership examinations in Bengal, which are s 
preclude all save graduaies in, law of the University from becoming pi 
and so eligible for the Subordinate Judicial Service. ‘The memorialists 
that admission to this service should be by special competitive examination. 


On this subject the Honourable Judges of the Ca'cutta Tigh Court 
remark :-— . 
‘The memorialists, in pamgraph 22 of their memorial, aseribe the numerical infer 
-Muhammndane in the Subordinate Judicial Service ta the conditions laid down in the 
1865 or 1866, which have become still more stringent a8 regards the raising of the sta 
‘qualification for n higher grade pleader and for a mansif. "he conditions laid down 
Js0s or 1866 are presumably those coutained in rule 5. of the rules of the Government 
‘Bengal made in 1866 ‘under section 6 of Act XX of 1845, Their increased stringency} r 
garde musife, was, iis prestmed, the qualification mentioned in the High Court's 
a EE roast of the 16th December 1868, by which the Cont after consulting the Got 
ament of Benzal, declared tht i woul nominate to the office of Munsit aon Hot es 
have obtained the degree of B. L., or who have passed thaysenior grade lership exminin 
Ha carcomne other extmmination ovale thereto” ; od a@-repatts loader, the qualibed 
{acre necesary in the rules of the 2od May 1800, made Wy the High Court under, st 
| Gor Act XX of 155. With the question of English as the Tancuage for the. high 
| hip examination, this lotter has already dealt. Aw to the seoond question, T 
\ Taint out that-thore exists, notwithstanding this notification anil these rales, no,“ hata 
Fast rule” regarding the qualifications necessary for entaring the Judicial Service, except, 
Vike candidate mast be a member of a recognised legal profession. Ts is trae that, 
| nominating any one for the post of mansif, the Court satisfies ‘itself that the candid is 
| fitted for employment on the bench, He must have a certain knowledge of law, and he  miugh ° 
Lalso be a person of Hberal education, and in the majority of instances a vertatu course 
University education, and the aequirement of a degree in law, are taken as a guaranteo. of ¢ 
| candidate's fitness But these qualifications ate by no means indispensable and instances 
feo long age eceurred in which Mubammadan gentlemen, possessing: neither of these: 
‘dligations have been nominated to the Government for employment as munsifs, ‘That more. 
sige jominations ate not made is due, not'to the existenge ¢€ a hnnl-and-fust cals, but torthe 
{amontable searity of Muhammadan gentleman of suliciont position and education to-male 
{tem eligible for such appoiutments, even when a degree in law ora knowledge of Englis 
bot an indispensable portion of their acquirements, ‘ 
The Governor General in Council observes that under the High 
rules for the qualification, admission, and certificates, &c., of pleaders, it is 
ibsolutely necessary that candidate should have graduated ata university, 
indeed have passedany university examination whatever. Provided the candi 
. date has passed some public exanination accepted by the Court as equivalent te 
| Ahe standard of the University First Arts Examination and has attended suit 
_ 4 ~aw lectures, he is eligible to present himself for the pleadership examinat 
__ © Ibis possible, however, that in practice the university qualification’ is ordinarily 
insisted upon, and it would perhaps be well if the Government established 
~ somo public examination which the Court would accept, as equivalent 
liminary university test. In other Provinces no artificial obstacles 
je in the Way of Muliammadans desirous of qualifying as pleaders. As reg 
theadmission of duly qualified Muhammadans to she Sullicial Betis tm 
‘ernor General in Council trusts that in provinces like Bengal and Bom 
there is at present a deficiency in this one the High Courts will 
‘to secure a certain proportion of officers of that class. ae 
17. With reference to tho statements respecting the re 
codings in Bengal, and their disastrous effect upon the 
an community generally, and upon their edupatio 
ae _ reporting upon the 





to pass 
of the ponceedings themselves, Thi fides fee 
restmption ings doormen. ‘Trend peat 
in ar misconduct of the Native ‘offal clasees in the early da iti 
the transfer of the sovereignty of Bengal and Bebar to the Kast In ‘pany 
jn 1765, the revenue collectors under the Moghul sovereigns used oceasionally to alienate 
anisin the shape of endowments and rentree grants, “‘Tlury had of cour no nuthority to 
ie, the ruling power alone being competent to grant away its share in the, produce of the 
but it is on good authority believed that these illegal alieuations were few iu number 
Thmitgl in extent efor the accension to sovereignty of the Rast Tada Company. | During: 
ra few years of the Company’s administration, however, such invalid grants i 1 
ly.” Mr. James Grant inv his Analysis of the Finances of Bengal (1780) declaves 
t they extended to one-fourth of thy entire rental of Presidency, or nearly one million ster _ 
1@ per annum; and though Sir John Shore afterwands questioned the correctness of Mr. 
’g caloulations, there is no doubt that these fraudulent alienations were very extensive, 
‘ean be as little doubt under the efrenmstances of the enso that they were due, not to 
iseworthy intontion of supporting religion or promoting learning, but to-purely elfish 
of personal gain, It is unnevessary here to enumerate the various occasions from the 
of Mr. Hastinge to that of Lord William Bentinck, on which Government asserted its 
‘and declared its intention to assess revenme on these alienated lands. From time to 
were made to carry this intention into effect, by prescribing a system. of registration, 
16d to protect rent-free holdings: and to identify invalid grants, ‘These measures, how- 
overs proved ineffectual, and ib was not until the fineneis! pressure eaused by the Burmese War 
‘compelled. recourse to taxation, as well as to retrenchment, that effective steps were taken to 
‘make good the Government claim. The choice before Lord William Bentinck’s Goverm 
‘betwoon the introduction of a general meastite of taxation and the enforcement of 
testable rights of Goverment to share in the priduce of these invalid Takbiraj grants, 
rex may be said by writers to whose sympathies vicissitudes of families appeal more, 
ly than the financial necessities or the just claims of an errpire, the Lientenant-Governor 
that uo impartial man will deliberately maintain that the choice of the Government of 


4 the day wins erong, 


A Tt has boon stated in a recent article published in the Nineteenth Century by the Hon'ble 
Amir Ali, the Secretary to the Associntion, that: the harshness of the resumption proceedities 
tag left behind a legacy of bitterness, has entailed widespread roin on the Mussulman gentry, 
shas destroyed the Muhammadan educational gystem, No details in support of this state 
Wet wore furnaied ot the timo, and the qutbor of the ‘article in question has since couteaed 
jitdrell unable to supply the omission. Desirous of ascertaining whether official records Tent 
‘colourto the writer’s assertions, the Lieutenant-Governor consulted the Board of Revenue, who 
‘Dave reported that the assertions in question admit. of np verification from the revenne records 
<ogf Government. On this subject more than one writer has drawn on his imagination for his 
i fanciful references to decaying wuts and moth-eaten titledeeds, which have no 
“existence in fact, take the place of substantial arguments ; and the fact is always eithor fore 
_gotten or ignored that the result of,even the harshest resumption case was not the disposscariom 
Of the holder, but the assersment of revenue on hit holding, and eren that, in no case, at more 
Age ates, ate, When the, admilted leniety of the ameesment of revenue 

‘in Bengal is remem! when it is understood that o resumption proceeding. meant ~ 

lag seething oaMapdo Qevivaly Fenttree of ball thoes tae, oped 

r oad, rabn ufieted wholeaala. through, the action of be resumption lawn will Be 
ited at their true value, ‘The resumption literature is uninteresting, reading at. the 
Seger fot to epination of i wal how, to thobe gba tact troule to poakon dag 

Iaborious enquiry that those procecdings were condncted with as much moderation: - 
d zsh cae (eats eg Toate ofthe es poet Te la 
: Possessing: titles from the former ru country were, of course, 
d from the operations of the law. As however the “ravages of white.ants”” might 

bl eae nats for Ialchimjcare of this desertion to pong ther tien, the Govers- 

i i decreeing that if only they. prove twelve years 

sdk steel Ua etalon of te carsuy fla ure Tade Company, thes lige 
Pr assessment, "The first ellective resumption law having been passed in 
‘ancient families” were ealled upon to show was that the lands. in ques, 


cen jon for lute tore than # single fe ule eae 
[7h Capit ci lange a agama eke 














can Tardly. be “eummied sy aire acura thi in the terme employed 
Directors’ in the review of the result of the resumption 1s 
Despatch No. 2, dated February 1554: \e 
©The result is*tatisfnctory, and the means employed have been in r 
fair and equitable. In the progrees of the resumption proceedings, we have ci 
animadvert in somo oases, as in that of Chittagong, on the sweeping meastires of 
tion officers; but in the general condact of the proceedings the principles of 
justice, whigh we advocated from the commencement, have been on the whole adhered:t 
« Whore ascertainable rights have been invaded, redress has beer afforded ; but. it a) 
jnstice to those who eontriimte to the expenses of Government that immunities and pris 
Testing on no foundation of right should be gradually and cousiderately eradicated, 
Unier any circumstances it may be noticed that the Muhamimedans ware not 
Hy treated in the working of the resumption laws; and if irvetrievable injary 
Mah madan progress by their operation, the enquiry naturally suggests itself why Hindus, 
equally subjected to the sa have survived their evil effects. "4 


So far as the Presidency of Madras is concerned, the allegations of 
the memorialists appear to be equally based upon misapprehension, Every 
haritable and pious uses was scrupulously investigated by the, 
0 years ago, and wherever the validity of the 
established, a title deed was conferred by Soo ae 
name of the holders of the grant and their successors, ensuring its contim 
to them and declaring it not to be subject to further interference so long as the: 
institutions and services, the objects of the grant, were efficiently maintained’ 
and performed. Nor is there ‘any evidence that such endowments as 
then confirmed for educational purposes have begn since wasted or abu: 
‘There were, it is reported, extremely few endowments of an educational kin 
‘The report from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh is of a similar 
character. ‘The allegations regarding waste or confiscation of charitable 


endowments or scholastic foundations are stated not to accord with any specific 
facts known to the Government of those Provinces. , 








The Government of the Punjab writes as follows on this subject:— 


Passing now to the fourth prayer of the memorialists, it is only necessary to observe? 
that the number of Mussalman entowments in the Panjab is extromely small, and the only 
cease of importance is that of the Itmad-ud-Doula Fund. So far as can be wathered from 
the documents which exist in regard to this fund, the trust was formed for the purpose 
vromoting education in the city of Delhi. ‘The fund is devoted to the maintenance of an 
Anglo-Arabic school, attended by Mubammadans Loth of the Suni and Shia persuasion, but 
in waich religious instruction has not hithert» been given. ‘The fund is managed by a edme 
mittee composed mainly of native gentlemen, presided over by the Commissioner of the. 
Division, With ception, the subject of Mubanmadan endowment is oné which calle 
for no action s0 far as this provinee is eoncerned, 























In the other provinees this question of educational endowments appears 
to be one of no practical importance. 


18. As regards Muhammadan endowments generally, those are alm 

invariably, it is believed, of a religious or quasi-religions character and while 

it is impossible for Government to meddle with them, large powers of interfe 

ence are conferred on those interested under the provisions of Act XX of 1865, | 

‘What is chiefly required is, as the Licutenant-Govemor of Bengal “points out, 

that the enlightened Members of the Mubammadan community should bring 

Ppresure to bear upon their less advanceil co-eligionists, in whose hands the * 
ij 


lunds of this description for the most part lie, to give a wise direction to: 
expenditure. ; he ae 









19. Whileit is clear, therefore, that undue importance has been at 
the. memorialisis to this matter, His Excollensy: the Geneeee 
Council is disposed to think that it would be satisfactory to the leaders of 4 

‘Muhammadan community thot the question of the management and a 
fion of Muhammadan educational endowments should be more fully ext 

__Himny be posible by some unobjectionablesmendinent of the la to seg 

effectually than is the case at present the object which the memori 








“or two influential Mulammadan gentlemen, 
med Muhammadan lawyer, and one or more of 
iden fans it would be very 
ited to serve upon the Conimittee, 
ittees might advantageously be placed in direct 
‘munication with one another, and their reports. when ready should be 
sabaatied through the Local Government, with the opinion of that Goyernment, 


for the consideration of the Government of India. It is believed that in tem. 
porarily-settled provinces full information is already on record as to the number, 
Value, and present ap ropriation of-most of these endowments, In such enses 
te loos would probably only have to ‘consider, on such information a 
may be readily available, whether there is avy ground for helieving that endow. 
Jnonts intended for educational purposes are in fact now diverted to alien uses, 
and whejher in that case any amendment of the law is possible whieh, without 
ioluting the principle that Government cannot, connect itself with the man 
ment of religions endowments, might lead to the recovery of such funds, 
Th Bengal nnd perhaps elsewhere the enquiry would probably have to take a 
* wider range, and the Committees would require the assistance of Government 
A the district officers in the collection of information ds to the present umber 
and position of the local endowments. The Governor General in Couneil 
{Mil however leave it to the Loeal Government in each province to lay down 
the general scope of the enquiry in accordance with local circumstances. 





2 9, The memorial of the National Muhammadan Assoviation lays special 

‘upon the extent to which the Hindus have ousted Mubammadans from 
State employ generally, and prays that “the balance of State patronage may 
be reilressed.” 


‘The memorialists are aware of the orders which have from time to time 
een issued by the Government of India as well as by the Local Governments, 
difecting ihe Heads of Departments to pay due regard to the claims of candi- 
Gates belonging to their community ; but at the same time they assert that no 
practical gain has accrued to the Muhammadans from these orders. | This they 
Attribute to two canses—(1) neglect of the Government policy by the officers 
with whom the actual distribution and dispensation of State patronage rests, 
and (2) the undue importance which is attached to a university qualification. 


‘With regard to this point, the Government of India would remark that in 
every province admission to the superior departments of the Government service 
fsnow, speaking generally, regulated either by public competition or by the 
Possession of qualifications altogether independent: of the race or caste of the 
Pindidate. If, therefore, Mulammadans have secured a less proportion of 
places in the public service than members of other native communities in India, 
tie blame cannot, in the opinion of the Government of India, be attributed in any 
sensible degree to the action of the State or of its officers. In the matter of the 
Statutory Civil Service, the Muhammadans have in fact had even more than 
their proportionate share of consideration, 10 out of 86 nominations to that 

‘co having been given to Mussalmans. . 3 


21, From the reports of the Local Governments it would appear moreover 
‘that the memorialists have exaggerated the numerical inferiority of Muham- 
mpadans in the public sorvice genoraliyt In Madrasand Bombay where Mubam. 

form only from 6to7 percent. of the total population, the anxiety of 

these Governments to induce the Mussaiman community to qualify for the publie 
“service has distinctly manifested in the special educational facilitjes 
“Afforded to membors of that community. Not only so, but Mussalman 
ites, provided they are qui by the prescribed tests for the 
‘service, have always received exceptional favour. In Madras this has” 

‘thie: case. since the time of Lord Hobart’s Government in 1872 

in Western India the Muham- 





to Muhammadans, 





‘ aes ra and Ruzi-tl-Kuzrat—otlicers specially authorised to interpret, 





the opinion of the Government ee 

by Englis : 
overpowering influence of Hindu advisers and subordina 
repeal iis. higher officers are: fully alive to the adipistrative advant 
of associating men of different ruces in every department of public. busing 
Dut in the circumstance that entrance into’ the public service is detern 
as far as possible by educational tests, “‘wherchy public emoluments are 
treated as publie property, and the public is served by the fittest persons.” — 
Tn Sind, where the proportion of Muhammadans to the total population is 
gonsiderable, the reports show that that community is very largely represented ~ 


in most departments of the public service. 2 


In Bengal, to which the memorial more particularly refers, the Muhaim- 
madans form over 31 per cent. of the total population. Here it is no doubt 
true that their numerical inferiority in the public offices is very. ie ; 
js, however, mainly due to their want of the prescribed educational qualifica- 

i Js a knowledge of English. For this deficiency 

overty will to some extent account; but there is also no doubt that there 

ws been a real unwillingness to take advantage of the education provided © 
dy the State. . At the sume time another important fact, pointed out by Nawab 
Abdul Lateef in a memorandum laid before the Education Commission, 
Should not be overlooked, ciz., that “ the mass of the Muhammadan population 
consists of cultivators among some millions of Brahmins and Kayasthas, who 
from time immemorial have enjoyed a superior system of education and in con- 
sequence a passport to public offices.” ‘Ihis is ‘especially the case in Eastern 
Bengal, where the Muhammadans are most numerous. et 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and in the Punjab the 
enquiries which have been instituted prove that the allegations of the memo- 
rialists as to the exclusion of their community from a fair share of Government 
patronage do not apply. ‘The figures submitted indicate that in respect of 
offices in the Subordinate Executive and Judicial Services, including all the 
higher and better paid appointments, the Mubammadans have secured not only 
a fair proportion, but almost an unduly liberal share of patronage. In the 
Central Provinces they have been equally fortunate. Nor in the minor admin- 
istrations does there appear to exist any cause of grievance under this head. 


22, The Governor General in Council does not consider it desirable or for 
the advantage of the Muhammadans themselves that they should be exemy 

from those tests which are established to secure the admission of duly qualified 
candidates into the public service. Nor ean special favour be shown them in 
open competitive examinations of any description. It is only by raising their 
own educational qualifications to the level already attained by o:her races that 
‘the Mulammadans can hope to win appoiniments that wre awarded as the 
result of examination. But there are a large number of appointments the 
gift of which lies in the hands of the Local Governments, the High i 
or local officers. ‘The Goveraor General in Council desires that in those provinee 
where Muhammadans do not. receive their full share of State employ 
ment, the Local Governments and High Courts will endeavour to redress th 
inequality as opportunity offers, and will impress upon subordinate officers the 
importance of attending’ to this in their selection of candidates. for appoints 
ments of the class last referred to, The subject of the extent to i 














‘Muhamiadans are employed in offices under Government. might 
stioad in the Annual Mevorta of Provincial sdialatategs ono 


28. Another point urged in the memorial is the alleged unsatisfa 
character of the administration of Muhawmadai cording 
ect iS of Mubam wm law. A “a 







+ The frequent miscarriage of justive, occasioned by the ineuficient sequal 
‘possessed by English and Hindu Judges with the prineijles uf Muheonsn erie : 


frise toa covtain. feeling of dissatisfaction and distrast fT ‘ 
apulation in India They alle, and not without. tena tek ca ne 


dan law to Europeay Judges—the Muhainmadap law bas practically 





cs i in the mofussil h 
to ynmadan law, to sit as Assessor Ji 


“Muhamm: cases. The appointment of a Muhamnmadan 
"the High and Chief Courts is algo recommended, 
regard to this matter, the Government of India, after a careful 
% ion of the local reports, including the opinions of the High Courts, 
- Jas no hesitation in coming to the conelusion that the Mussalman community 
Have no substantial grie vance. In those provinces in which any_consideral 
- xiumber of eases of Muhammadan law come before the Courts, the Bar is largely 
omy ‘of members of that community, so that Muhammadan ex} oft 
‘the law are-always to be found. ‘the appointment of law officer to the Courts 
was abSlished by Act XTof 1864 after full deliberation, on the ground that — 
the office had come to be one of no practical utility. However necessary it 
imay have been in the early days of British rule to employ Mubammadan 
‘experts to interpret Mubnmmadan law, especially when the Criminal Courts 
for the most part had to administer that law, such necessity has now ceased. to 
‘exist; the penal code has been introduced, the general study of Jaw has pro- 
pre. the standard for judicial employment has been raised, and text-books 
English, dealing fully and ably with Muhammadan law, have become 
common. Inthe opinion, therefore, of the Government of India the evidence 
forthcoming lends no support to the statements of the memorialists, that justice 
Jing miscarried from the want of acquaintance of the Judges with Muhammadan , 
Jaw. Nor does the Government see any reason to revive the system which 
would place members of the Mussalman community in the position, of Assessor 
Tndges to the civil courts of the country. It is also'impossible to undertake 
thata Muhammadin Judge shall always sit on the bench of each of the High 
and Chief Courts; but the Governor General in Council would certainly admit 
the claims of any Mubammdan gentleman who might appear to be in other 
respects the best suited for such an appointment. One gentleman of the 
Muhammadan community recently filled the post of Officiating Judge of the 
‘Dench of the High Court'of the North-Western Provinces. > 


24, ‘The last point in the memorial to which it is necessary to refer is the 
abolition of Urdu as the Court language of Behar. ‘This was a measure carried 
out after much consideration by the Local Government. ‘The Lieuteuant-Gov- 
‘ernor now remarks regarding it =— 


‘To the objections against the introductionof Hindi as the official language of Behar, the 
Tieutenant-Governor considers that a euflici er'is furnished by the Inst Administration 
Report of the Commissioner of the Patua Division. stated in that report that the change 
in question has been effected without difficulty and with great advantage to the public in gen- 

“A new class of amla and legal prictitioners acquainted with Hindi is springing up, wile 

‘the change has been introduced with such eonsideration for the claims oF exiting toons 
‘ents of offices that the individual hardship caused by it has been inappreciable. "This tate. 
thent will be intelligible when it ig understood. thaveven at the preseot day all subordinate 
officals and law-agents have some knowledge of Hindi. AM speak it, and nearly all write it, 
‘hough possibly not with the eame facility as Urdu. ‘Thurs is reason to believe that this ont- 

© ry ain the eof Hind Jn Doha in raher «ati of factions aentment Cha of prac 
juconvenience. Tt is far louder among the Mubammadans of Caloutta who are not 

<3 by the change than among the supposed sufferers. ‘The ehange is tho logical sequence 

Ss Sage peat ‘teaching which bas prevailed for nearly ten years with such marked, 

g iv mary 


Drimar 
to say, from whieh the subordinate official classes whose behalf alone this 
Magis Wty ci ate tr the wiates of tia Notoant Degharsnaae: Aecciean’ 
on this print, it would a Aine te sini Sy SUN Stel se of 
tion in these provinees—a course which thy memorialists thems hardly 


etviiad soe varesceler ecole of Belay, i. Che wary. fovtibutanay 














3 Bid occ 

hich not -oeeur in the loeal reports, tht. the 
aaa are ndor notice ins Been prewentod with the 
sera of so many. leading gentlemen in Bengal and elew 
them 


at the Muhammadans have themselves come to 
necessity of moving with the ti 


eit 

ments are everywhere anxious ( 
this movement ;.. and His Excellency i 
the next ten years, much greater progress will 

s the earnest desire of the Supreme Government. to treat 
Classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India wit absolute impartiality, and see 
“alike benefiting by the protection, the patronage, and the assistance of the 
Btate. fe 








Oxver.—Ordered, that this Resolution be forwarded to the— 

Governments of Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces and 
‘Oudh for information and guidance, with a request that a copy 
of it may be communicated to the Honourable the Judges of 1 
High Court for information. 

Government of Bengal for information and euiais, (A copy will be 
separately communicated to the High Court, Calcutta.) 

Government of the Punjab for information and guidance, with a request 
that a copy of it'may he communicated tothe Judges of the 
Chief Court for information. 

Chief Commissioners, Central Provinces, British Burma, Assam, and 
Coorg, and Resident at Hyderabad for information and guidance. 


Ordered also, that this Resolution be published in the Gazette of India, amd 
that the whole of the papers cited in the preamble, together with the section of 
the Education Commission Report ‘which deals with Muhammadan education, 
1 ublished in the form of a Selection from the Records of the Government 


A, MACKENZIE, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
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REPORTS ON THE ST. 
F THE WERK ENDING 15th JULY 188: 


Geyonat, Rexawxs.— 
have somewhat improved i 


ore rnin is wanted in places. 
Mul required in parts of the Talkur and Kolar districts, but eleewhere the erops ute in fair condition 


Tn Coots, prosnects aro good. 


Rain has fallen in par 
date is everywhere, excupt 


sowinigs in, most districts 

Harif’ sowings are in progress in parts of Surat and Sholapar. 

More or loss rasn bas fallen throughout the Berars, Hyderabad, and the 

cultural prospects are generally good. 

needed for &arif operations, which have commenced. 
‘Good rain has fallen throughout the North-Western Provinces and Ondh, and has been very 





beneficial to. Aharif operat 


moderate rain has fallen in most:places. Kharif sowings ate in general progress in both Provinces. 


General rain ig again 


planting of late rice is making good progress in the Province, in Cuttack and Pooree ; but la 
Inundated by late floods are being resown, 
‘operatious are in progress, and sugareane anil tea 
+ British Burma, where ploughing is now in general progress. 
+ Public health is, on the whole, fairly good, t 
Prioos are generally steady, except in Bengal, where they pre still high, but with a slight down 
ward tenfeney in some dis 
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‘ os » 
‘ATH OF THE SRASON AND PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS FOR™ 
** 








Jn tho Madras Presidency slight rain has again been genoral. Prospects 
it Bellary and Anantapnr and are fuir-elsewhere in the Presidenoy, though 
Hirvesting continues in a few districts. Tn Mysore more ruin is 








ts of several districts in the Bombay Presidenoy, though tho rainfall up to 
in Kanara, much below the average. More rain is urgently required for 
‘Rico transplantation has commenced in Colaba and Ratnagiri, and 
‘odder is scarce in several distriet 
ral India States, and agrie 
In Rajputana tain has fallen in a few places only, but more is 








tions. Prospects are goal. In the Panjub and the Central Provinces 


reported from Bengal, where crop prospects continue favourable, ‘Trange 
P P 





drain is reported from Assam; transplanting 


G 
are doing well. Seasonable rain contiques to fall in 








clera, small-pox, and fever are reported. 











cts, 








beret mete Stata of agricultural prospects, 

















Dry crops doing wll in three taluk, elsewhere they want niore rain 
in parts; wet crops under river channels mor 
Fever in one taluk 

















‘and are withe 
























Gerately good ; harvest paddy, yield aver 
4 deaths from cholera, 
150( » ) | Cropssown generally. Cattle-disoase in three taluks; 26 deaths 





from sholers. 
‘More ruin wauled im Berhampore, and Gumsar taluks. 930-deaths 











































from chokes. 
10(  ) |More tain. sequined, Dry crops sown in parte. River 4 fost over 
at. Fever and small-pox in part; cutte-disease in one. taluk; 
163 deaths from cholera, 
ato) cape god; harvest padi, outtum Yelow average: vee 
8.) ing er ‘Rood, bat ckolwm and ‘eumloo damaged in 
ops, outiurn geuerally average, Fever im 
parts Voters 
412( {Standing crops gout, except in parts of three taluka, where rain ia 
much wanted : harvest gingelly, tobacco, indigo, and cottoa, outturn 
below average: 40 deaths from cholera 
“08 » ) | Rever provallt 
851%} | Transplanting continnos ; plants slightly injured in Cochin snd 
Simall-por, eattlediseas, and alight ¢ q 















| Chirakal by beary rain. 8 
|. fever, exist 86 deaths from cholera 


198( 5 ) | Paddy fairly thriving. Smallpox aud 
Goseral Remarks. —Coueral prospects fai 


Bellary and Aoantapar. 











in parte, 
‘lightly improved in 











Mirpur Sakro, “05. | River at Koiri on 19th, 17 feet 4-inches against 16 fest on same data 
Tat. Year. Ahanif"transplaating in progress. Rover in two and js 
Fire at Keti Bandar, resulting in loss : 

alued at Rs. 500. Sunal-pox in tree districts 13 frosh 

hs, 27 remaining sick; cholera in the Karachi tolleetor- 

‘San cases, 589 deaths, 494 remaining. Pricos—wheat, md 

vk bayri'in Karachi 20, 96 and 34, 30 Manjhand 32, 39 and 'y 














cattle-diseave in one taluk 





























40,"in Salero 18, 35 and 46, und in Jati 26, 42 and 42 pounds per 


Kharif cultivation in progros, River ‘at Kotel on 19th, 17 feet 








if cultivation. in p 

















wit 
‘Finches against 15 feet cn same date last year. Fever in one, small- 
bd he in thru cuttlodisease in two, and Sholera. in eleven taloiae © 
ries of grain sicady. Sky elondy. : 
08 Total minfall 286, More rain urgently wanted shout the: 
‘isiriet, Sowing oporations delayed. Public health 











th 87 and Bayré 83 pounds 
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Colaba (Bumbag) 











1-82; masimum in 
27 





Yeola, 


Maleguon, few cents 
only wone eae 
ve. {Rain "every day, 

except on 11th; total 
of week, U7. 


Bhim 





se | Sheogaom, 4°05 Jame 

Kkbed, 215; Nacat, 
214; Karjat, 01; 
Kojareneny 10 








20; Shrigon 
Akola and) Parner, 
nal 





ve. | Sholapar, 171 Bars 
95 Badin 58 5 





158; Ranibemur, 


Rot aoe a 
tessa 0 
Higa at Rake 
feemrng 
yrarwar and Nuval- 
gund, 37; Karajgi 
Bu Gale, 
cer 











113; Mugud ond | 





‘Total rainfall 170, Agricultural operations éannot be 
‘Kathor, Gandevi, and Navsari talakas of Nawsari 
Aureli ‘and in Baroda wnd Petlad talukas it 
‘some extent ; in city of Baroda out of 65 camoy, 23 we 
‘small-pox at Bhiznrala. Land has been mage. fog t=) i 
See eae 
wheat, nd rier 2) pounds per rupee. Re | 

‘Total rainfall 4°04, Rain wore urgently nodded. Sowing commence 
a en ioe nell ee 
er a = 

‘Season for sowing of sagar erop gone by. Weather hi 

Chee tate aaa te 









feinde blowinge Watt of fodder in Deoki taluka, 

| Talks, 212'ateck 108 deaths, Wheat 34, dajri $y aud 

| Bipinde mp 

‘Total to date, 0025 being 222 below average. Aorago abnormal 

ve dlapemtate 2 etalon Sch an 2* warm from Oth to Lath, rapour 
ina slightly in exces of normal ; nbmormal winds easterly on Sth 
12th, amd 1308 northerly on al other 

More main ungontly wanted. 126 cases of cholera in four talikas, 08 
atts, Bajrs 29 and juari 36; iu Poona bari 28 and juart 95 
pouruls per rupee. 4 w 

tung, bajris an eatton being noma in about twenty-five illages = 

te nest and south of Nager taluka. Rowod the et the rsinfal in 

| Nigar talaka ix confined to about seventy villages. In Karjat only * 

| Tat sing sown in-about Bve villages; sowing of bajri begun, 

jn tome villages of Shoogvon wn Jambed, in a few places in 
| Newa,anain ten or eleven ‘wilags of opr gowhore 
| 





Parser ahuri, Shrieondn, Sangamer, and Akola; rare and maglé 
previously sown in Akola tikely tofail from want of rain, Cattle 
buffering from want of fodder in Parner, Kopssgaon, and’ Sagat 
Sarin ater tla, a few instancs of eto ding from wank 
GF fodder. Seatety of deinkingewater flt in some hill illagos of 
anguunor, Sgt calle, im) Neva, Sanguinetti 
‘Abele; cholera—15 attaok, death, in Parner; 13 ‘death, 
fn daiakhed ; 17 attacks, 11 deaths, in. Sheogaon ; 24.attacks, 19 
‘oaths, in Nowaaa; 20 attacks, 6 deaths, in Kopa nd attack, 
Ldeath, in Sangammer. igri frow 33 to 45 and juz from 38.%0 
445 pounds per rape. 
Kharif sowing cornvenced in all talukas,excopt Malnras, Juari 43 
inds 37 tol and bari 30 pounds 29 tolas por rupee. Cholery 
Jh'Pandharpur and Sancoletalnkas, 











Hog nis ety est hm cag a a 
occa bank ist» Soutag of ey wert eral Se 
wor and part of Hubli and eastern talakas; rice crope ole 
and Pa aS eee eee Fan Se se 
pope rnp petro felon re 
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and Ningead Petha, | | 
ed Tra ‘continnes; eraps thriving, Cholera in Haliyal 
| Ta crops thriving. Haliyal,1Scases, 


Sieve and sal px in fot tality and eal 
iio. Common rice in Karwar 14} seer, detect erage 16 ess, 
Ber P 
‘lal rxnfil 176, General healt 
ert, Hal wear Hag 
nga, and Manckeada. 
General Hemarts.=Goot rain sn pat 
equired fr swing in to place 
elt to Rtg and hat wig 
hola, whe ran : 
Sarat Abmodsagar, Satara, Bijapary and 
SGrinkiog-water iv arta of Alupedaagir, and of 
Naa Amadmgne Pancha Dac 


Paneth Mata 
A Blgween ? 
irpeeal bine ealdalpaee epee ot 
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295 


487 


9°64; rain almost 
~ every day. 


1. 988; abundant rain 


from all 
‘tations. 
1-90; Tight rain 


628 
62 


..| 810; heaey main every 


‘where onthe 10th 
‘and 12th, instant, 
“37 
Paty 


ew | 89265 hoary, mio 


‘onghout the dis- 
trict 


gira 










| Harvesting of early erops begun. traneplanting 
sem poly preoein igoal. Prioee 

i rel; traneplanting of ete, 

ingaf mora neay competed, 

mayne: tant J 1 cits et 


ood. 
Paneplanting of rice proceeding. Mow 
eof ee 15 Uo 18 so oe 
and cattle fait 
“mg eown, Sugareane doing well, Maine and kauri 
a fair, Public health good. 
Te neoomary. 
sealing where reals, avo going on. Some 
Vo iad 


foe Uy exconive tain and floods. Prices stations 


abating. i 
Weathor’ aensonable, Paldy and. Bhadei sown. Cholera 
‘from thanas Tundwa aud Hazaribagh. 





Weathor cloudy. Rice crops growing well. Lands inundated by. the 
Tate go ae, bing, ree Gases of cholera here and. there, 
“otherwise public health good: 








iting of ice Health good. 
Seen lings clus pay doing wells moma 





st tgran puldy commengad. Price of rice romaine high. 


Cobpe doing very favourblp. A little cholera ported, Pret of 
‘oe 13 seers per rupee. 


‘Crops doing well. Rivers rising fast. “Public health good. 

ere, Riven ene Se Tae ot te ings am 
Tailings getting realy for transplanting, Public health fair. 
Slight ri in prices at Newada. 

Sanne weather now required. Pricss stitioaary, Public health f 


| General Remarks.—More or less rain in all paris of these provingos 


‘uring the: week; (he fall was rather excessive in some distreta, 
Shorea apellof sunny weather is now required for a fow days 
Frowpecte of ropa continue to be generally favourable ; tana 
Manting of lato rico ie making good progress all, round; in 
Enact wn Pores rng bg mad onthe undated ands 
High prices continne to be prevalent, with » slight dowamant 
anloney in some dstriote, Colera still existe i several loealities 
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Cineular No. 2% data Simla, 6th July 1685!" 
From. §, Bayuux, Haq, Under Soy. to the Govt, of India, Rev.and Agel. Dept, 


To—All Local Governments and Administrations. ee 
Lam directed to state that a proposal has been made by Messrs. H. 8. Ki 

& Company, the official Agents for dian and CMonial Exhil ion, that) 

they shouli be allowed to open in the Exhibition a separate “ Cigar and ‘Yobaceo 

Qoom’” in which can be exhibited samples of xaw and manufactured tobacco! 

from all parts of India. Messrs. HS. King & Company offer to place one. oF 

tore attendants in charge of this room, who will furnish sample cigars, price lists 


atthe different makers, weights of the cigars for computation of duty; &p. ‘They 


frill also take chargo of consignments from the makers, and will take order 
either in large or small quantities. all 


‘They undertake to represent, 
ynannfacturers impartially and without preference, and to make, the increased 
popularity and greater demand for Indian cigars their special object. 

2. ‘This proposal, which commended itself to the Royal Commissioners, has, , 
oon referred by them for the consideration of the Government of India, by whom 
it has been formally approved. Small samples of Indian cigars and tobacco, 
both raw and manufacvured, will be exhibited in the Imperial Courts of the 
xhibition ; but the space there assigned to them'is necessarily limited, while 
it is impossible for the Government to give any facilities for trying them, 
gnch as will be offered in the proposed Tobacco Room. Under these ciroum- 
stances, it has been devided that the Government exhibit of tobacco ishould. be. 
Kept within limits sullicient to represent this imprrtant product in its principal 

branches, Itis, therefore, strongly recom- 
dg King & Company. ‘mended, in the interests of the Indian 
5 ali arta & Enns, Arinn, ‘Tobacco Trade, that consignments of Cigars 

“anid Tobacco, if sent in large quantities, should be made to Messrs H. S. King 

& Company, or their Indian Agents.* 

3. Messrs. H. 8. King & Company lay much stress on the desirability of 
consignments of tobacco aud eigars being sent to them, if possible, some months 

“before the Exh: pens. Indian cigars, they observe, nearly always arrive 

* from India so wet as to be unfit for early use; and if passed through the Cus- 

top House at once before they have had time to dry, the duty payable is greatly * 
iced by the superfluous damp which they contain. | 
fs 4, Messrs. IL, 8. King & Company’s proposals seem to tho Government of 
fog" Andia well calculated to forward the interests af tho Tadiant Tobaoso ‘Trad; and 
iM Tam Lae directed to request that as much publicity may be given to it as 
possible. if 
Mt 
It is suggested that this letter should be published in the official Gazet 
Yoth Bnglish and Vernacular, and should Me distributed fo, the pine 
‘Vernacular Newspapers, and generally to all persons interested in the ‘Tobacco 


anion & Company, Calcutta 
outa. 








a No. 82 Met. ; ae | 


| 9 Betraet from the Proceedings of the. Gonerament of Tadia, in the Revonve and Agricultura 
Départitent (Meteorolegy),—dated Simla, the 17th July, 1855, 


Ried the followings = a 
Sumiary of the Weather Reports for June 1885,” 
~On'the west const the weather of the first few days of the idea 
bya Shine Sace showers. On the 4th, however, there occurred. 
; ™ cami: 
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Dy. tivea i In th 
ty unsteady monsoon. current, 


c apts on account. of this variabilit 
“éxtent of the fall’ has heen greatly restrict 
monsoon current. was particularly ‘striking on 

skit the west const,’ travel- 


a marked disturbance of the 
drawing the wind over a large 
part n’ and. south-western India into south-east and even in some 
jlaces into east, a dizection opposite to the normal. In Bombay itself, the. 
Vrusst of heavy rain which arid characterises the setting in of the summer 
monsoon on the Konkan Coast has not occurred throughout the month, and the 
winds oter that, region appear to have been abnormally dry ; and further to the 
southward, i.e., on the Malabar Coast, though the winds appear to have brought 
up the normal amount of moisture, it seems to have heen posited only on the 
western face of the Ghats, and the stations in the Deccan and Hyderabad show. 
a great deficiency of rainfall. ‘Whe weather in the Berars, Khandeish, and 
* Gujarat!has been similar to that prevailing in the Konkan, the winds having 
heen unusually dry; while in Sindand Ontch even the small average of those: 
regions in this month has not been reached. 


‘As regards the Bay of Bengal branch of the monsoon, the reports show that 
until the 10th little rain of importance-was recorded. From the 10th, however, 
riine fell generally over Barma, Assam and Lower Bengal, but up, to the 16th 

+ was, restricted to those regions. On the 16th a small depression was form- 
ing over the Sunderbuns ; and as this disturbance travelled first. westward and 
subsequently north-westward, the rains extended up the Gangotie plain, and by the 
24th had set in over the greater part of the North-Western Provinces. On “the»’ 
26th a second depression was formed over the Sunderbuns, and this disturbance 
travelling westward in its turn, fairly established the rains over the North-West-"" 
exn Provinces and as far west as Delhi and the east of the Panjab. ‘The heaviest _~ 
falls of rains connected with these disturbances were :— % 











Tnches. , boca 
Dacea, 18th wee 460 Benares, 25th 4°06 a4 
. Nongong: (Assam), 19th 4°12 Naini Tal, 20th , 580, : 
$e © Raipur, 2004 ay BOL Aligarh, 29¢h wee $90. 
Jaknpur, 24th 6°60 a 








‘Though. these depressions appear to have ushered in the rains from Loiver 
Bengal to the Upper Provinces, it 1s.important-to note that,as was the ease last ~ 
year, thedistriets of Northern Bengal and Behar show adoficiency. It, is remark- 
* ‘able’ that the disturbances, noticed above, after giving plentiful main to Lower 4 
eS and Assam, appear to have poset over Behar in acondition of dimin« 
: ‘ sheer sane ‘on reaching the North-Western Provinces they seem to 
Iave again ly intensified and occasioned heavy precipitation. | 
In the central parts of the country and the eastern half of the Peninsula 
the ow that. Orissa and the Northern, Cirears have had less, and the 
- We ihe and the Karnatic more, than the average amount, of rain. 
ith regard to the other nieteorological elements, pressure on the whole has — 
the average of the month, except in Bombay, the Berars, 11 
‘exttome south of the Peninsula and Orissa, In four of ive 


thas been deficient, so that the low barometer is 


sa ‘Gis ae 





Districts, 





Panjab, West a i 30 
fg Bast 
North-Western Provinces, Trans-Gangetie 
North-Western Provinces, Cis-Gangetie 
Bebar 
Novthern Bengal... cS a 
Assam, Cachar ae oe 
Lower Bengal, Chutia Nagpur... 
Orissa, Northern Cirears 





©. Central Provinces, South i oo 


Berar, Khandeish — .., 2 
 Rajputava, Contral India, Saugar and Nexbudda 
© Siva, Catch, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


~The Gazette of Endia. 


N° 30.4 CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1885, 
OFFICIAL PAPERS. 





4 Sorvummnns to the Gazxtre oY xpi will be published from time to time, containing such Official Papers and 
information as the Government of Indic may deem to be of interust to the Puslic, and auch as may usefully be made 
mown. 

‘Non:Subsoribers fo the GAREYTR may receive the SUPPLEMEN® separately on @ payment of nic Rupees per onan if 
eticered'in Caleutta, or nine Rupece if et by Post 

¥o Ofsoial Orders or Notifications, the publication of which in the Gazwren oy Ixpta is required by Law, or 
‘which it har Been customary to publish in the Caxcorsa Gaxxrrn, will be ineluded in the SUPPLEMENT. For exch 
(Orders and Notifications the body of the Ganerzu must be looked to, 
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No 0, dntad ort Wiliam, the 17h March, 185 j 
‘rom-—His ‘Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of Tadia, 

"Toho Secretary’ of State for India, 

"In conformity with the provisions of Section XXI of the Indian Conneits 7 
eM a ta unt Sc nt Act, ae the one to Cope 
Tacdlord ‘within sander mand ip an authentic ugg a 

Sra Tiere 2 tar ated ia tho tonrgla, hick ta dea 
passed by the Council of the Governor- 
ei of leer for making Taye an Regulations, and to which T have 
signifidll my assent, 

2, In accordance with the instractions contained in your predecessor's 
Prd of Ovject and Reuoas, ated tat Despatch No. G1, dated 21st December 


1869, a copy of the papers noted in the 
usar st of Slee: Commit dated Tein, eating to the Act, accompanies, 
Mt of Belek Commit date. 18th 








PeRbatie of Proceed 3. A copy of the Act in octavo form 


Eee eran that Zh = 
arch, 188 Tih Mach, 1884, - i 
ah aceauiedsnoe Will bedorwanded by next mail 


No. 24, dated India Office, London, 25rd June, 1885. - 


From—The Secretary of State for India, 
‘To—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 


Para, 1. I have considered in Council the Bengal Tenancy Act, No. VIIL 
of 1885, which received your Lordship’s assent on the 14th March last, Bia 
was forwarded with your letter No, 10, Legislative, of 17th idem. 


2. Inannouneing to your Excellency that this Act will be left Fe ie 
‘operation, I must express my cordial sense of the ability and attention with 
whigh the important subject of the amendment of the law of landlord and 
tenant in Bengal has bern treated by the Rent Law Commission, by the numer- 
ous officers who have been called on for opinions upon it, by the Lo-al Govern 
ment, by your Council, and especially by the members of the Select Committee. 


30 M7 of sh My. 288 with eters 18 8 3. AS promised in my Legislative De- 


oF a ear, Wide, ith referee wo =) #bttchos pareiinlly noted, I have given 
ee at Aeltane totaal cre nae my careful attention to the objections 
ota, * uged by different memorialists to the 


ae a Ane Set gu reference * Jovislation which has now been completed. 


4. Upon the arguments urged against the provisions of the Aet from the 
point of view of the tenant, I would remark that, although the Act may not’ 
‘confer upon the tenants all the’ advantages to which cae may have deemed 
their class entitled, 1 entertain no doubt that it will prove in a high degree 
heneficial to the ryots: generally, especially to the most numerous and import- 

es the settled ryots, whose claims are also the strongest. An examina 
the principal differences between the new Jaw and that which it 
Petia die wait ‘Yhe of title to occupancy right is greatly 
Cael. Tt will no longer be ible for the settled ryot to be induced or 

| compelled to contract himself ont of his occ it. ‘The principle 

‘the “judicial rent” is. more firmly established, ‘provisions of the lav 








ot 
restricting enhancement of rent to the amount which can be shownsto be fair ae 
eqnit made effective, Protection is ROP ted ahi ter a 
and of suits for arrears. st 
occupancy it for that be deta 
secured to 


ey 







| qré liquidated. ‘The power of distraint, while it is retained as an r 

: fe ia ae zeeotery of rent, can no longer be used for purposes of een 
‘or oppression. .Tilicit demands in excess of the legal rent are more affect 4 i 
provided against, It is made clear, in case. of doubt or dispute, when, hows 
And to whom the ryot is to pay hisrent, And due receipts for his payments and» 
statements of his account are secured to the ryot. ‘The non-occupancy culti- 
vator, while the distinction between him and the settled ryot is ‘maintained, 
also receives new and valuable protection. He will ordinarily be able to claim , 
to have a fair ront fixed by the Court for a term; he will be protected from 
ejectment as long as he pays that rent; his right to make improvements is 
defined, and the enjoyment of their fruit is secured to him. 

5. On the part of the zemindars it has been contended in some memorials 
that, prior to the Permanent Settlement (seve where their rights were invaded 
by mere usurpation) they were absolute proprietors of the soil ; that the reve- 
nue thoy paid was unvarying in amount until arbitrarily enhanced by the 
Jater Mahomedan rulers; imd that the ryots possessed no rights not derived 
from them, This contention, however, is not supported by the language of 
the Code of 1793. The preamble of Regalation {1 states that property in 
the soil was never, before 1798, declared to be vested in the landholders ; ‘that 
before that date they were not entitled to transfer such rights as they did 
possess without the sanction of the Government ; and that “ the public demand. 
on each estate was liable to annual or frequent variation at the discretion of 
Government.” ‘The memorialists appear to me to make the mistake of sup- 
josing that the Permanent Settlement Regulations declared an existing, 
instead of creating a new state of things. 

6. 80 also T understand it to have been asserted that the Code of 1798 
acknowledged the zomindars to be absolute proprietors of the soil, and there- 

* fore admitted no rights of the cultivators as against them, except such as might 
be expressly declared in the Code itself; that whatever rights the ryots may 
have possessed were ascertained and defined in the Code, which reserved to the 
Government no power to ascertain and settle them at any future time; and 
that therefore the present legislation purporting to ascertain and settle such 
rights is a breach of the Permanent Settlement. ‘This assertion is, however, 
in my opinion untenable. 


7. Regulation I of 1793 expressly reserved to the Governor-General in 
Council the power, whenever he might deem proper, to enact such regulations 
as he might think necessury for the protection and welfare of the tenants, the 
proprietor being expressly debarred from claiming, in case such regulations 
should be enacted, any reduction of his fixed revenue on that account ; a provi- 
sion which clearly contemplates the possibility of some future regulation affect- 
ing his receipts from his tenants. 

8, Under this reserved power, legislation for the welfare of the tenant has, 
on cause shown, been on several ovcasions adopted, both before and since the 
enactment of Act X of 1859, of which the present Act is an amendment and 
an extension, And the exercise of this power was fully justified on the present 
occasion by the facts brought to light during the inquiries and discussions 
which preceded the passing of this Act. 

9. I observe that many of the objections to partionlar pr: 
Provisions which are urged in the memorials T hare! noccived iim 
against provisions which, though inserted in one or other of the Bills which 
have been from time to time drafted, find no place in the Act as:passed, Tn the 
amended Bill frst submitted the Select Committee considerably molified the 

» Billas originally introduced, anil modified it in accordance with Views urged 

- e representatives of the zemindars. On the points of any it in 

which the Act finally passed differs from the first sda Bill the peer i 
tions, with one exception, have been in the same direction, ‘The remaining 
| Phorisions to which objection was made havo. been s0 thoroughly. amd we | 
ie ed by your Legislative Council as to give me confidence thatthe dood 
| Siow arrived at on each of them is a sound one; while the fact that several of 
: ‘them sage been attacked, from opposite points of view, by the represgntat 



















































ls’ and tenants’ interests leads, as has beet 
srence that the just claims of both parties have boom al 








, Supported by that of the Judges of the High — 
this would pes! dhvblved 4 onions isk otdailine 


‘object in view may, to a large extent, he seeured by a considerable. increase 
in the number of Munsifis Courts specially employed’ in the adjudication of 
rent suits, : 

11, As regards the objection that the Act was passed with undue haste, 


‘Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt that the decision of the Legisla- 
tive Council not to delay the matter further was right. ‘The present measure 
has, in ope shape or another, been before the public for mere than four years. 
No Igss than five Bills were drafted and submitted to public criticism before 
that Which was finally adopted. An enormous mass of materials has been from. 
time to time collected and considered; and a very strong Select Committee, on 
‘hich all the interests concerned were represented, was engaged for two sessions 
in discussing details and framing the Act. A measure so passed cannot be 
said not to have received full consideration. Moreover, there were the strongest 
reasons why the controversy upon the reform of the Tenancy Law, which has 
agitated and excited the agricultural classes of Bengal for the last seven 
years, should be set at rest as soon as possible, 
12. I request that the different memorialists who have addressed me on 
the sudject of the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Law may be informed of 
the conclusions at which I have arrived. 





ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT 24 & 25 VIC. CAP. 67. 


‘The Council met at the Viceregal Loige, Simla, on Wednesday, the 22nd July, 
885. 


PRESENT: 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, K.P. 6.6.8. 
G.CMLG., OMSL, GALLE, P.C., presiding. 
His Honour the Lioutenant-Governor of the Punjab, u1.p., K.CS.1,, 6.1.8. 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 6.c.B., 0.1.8. 
Lieutenant-Genoral the Hon'ble 'T. F. Wilson, 0.8,, c.1-2. 
“Phe Hon'ble ©. P, Ibert, oats. : 
b ‘Tho Hon'ble Sir 8. C, Bayley, K.0.8.1,, c.4.2. 
‘The Hon'ble T, O. Hope, 0.1, co... 
‘Whe Hon'ble Sir A. Colvin, K.c.30.6., 





‘The Hon’ble W. W. Hunter, 0.8.1. 6.1.8, Lup. 


CBNTRAL PROVINCES COURTS BILL, 1885. 


- The Hon’ble Mn. Inner moved for leave to introduce a Billto amend -+ 
the Law relating to Civil Courts in the Central Provinces. He said :— 






ae scram oli is het Calkatieionocda the —— Provinees, has 
\ for some time engaged in working out a scheme for the judicial re-organ- 
of the provinces under He vedanhass te, with the objet an 

sselie a ull fons which it. is our desire cn 


to a very limited extent in 


























“who is both a Revenue-officer and also the officer who presides 
Courts of me ee stage is acy paar pe 
work, and that the Deputy Commissioners ‘ommissioners, 
pine executive with judicial functions, are overburdened with iy: 1 
d vhich Mr. Orosthwaite is trying to solve is how 1 
ses f officers that amount of elie whiolt vail ante 
them to devote proper attention to their other duties. We propose 
‘this relief ony ey taking power to appoint officers who are to be styted. 
Judicial Assistan's to the Commissioner, Subordinate Judges and Munsifs, and: 
who are to take over the whole, or part, of the civil judicial work of the 
Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners and Tabsildérs respectively. These 
officers are, as T understond, only to be appointed where, and for so long as, 
they are absolutely needed, and nothing like a uniform or final arrangement. is _ 
to be attempted throughout the whole of the aggregate districts, the circum. 
stances. of which differ so materially from each other and all of which are 
passing somewhat rapidly through a period of transition. * 
“Then Mr, Crosthwaite also proposes to make some modification in the system. 
of appeal, which, as we all know, constitutes the crux of all our judicial arrange- 
ments. Under the existing Act for the Central Provinces, the course of peal 
is regulated exclusively. hy the powers of the officer from whom the cpa ies, 
Consequently, when it is necessary to transfer certain sets of appeals from one 
appellate tribunal to another, the Chief Commissioner is obliged to resort to the 
lumey device of increasing or reducing the powers. of the officer yrosiiing 
over the Court from which the appeal lies, without reference to his fitness for 
exercising those powers, merely in order to change the Court of appeal, and with 
the resu't that all the eases decided by that officer must necessarily go on ap- 
peal to the some Cou't, no matter what their intrinsic value or importance 
imay be. Tt is now proposed to regulate the course of appeal by reference to the 
nature of the subject-matter in dispute, in accordance with the system which 
prevails in Bengal and other Provinces. Mr. Crosthwaite finds that most. of his 
sels can Leearried into effect by exceutive order, and without any alteration 
of the law, but that there are some prov of the Central Provinces Courts 
Act,esp cially those relating to appeals, which it isabsolutely necessary to modify. 
hose provisions are not very numerous, but Mr. Crosthwaite is of opinion--and 
L entirely agece with him—that it would be desirable to take this opportunity of 
recasting the Ianguige and arrangement of the Civil Courts Act for the Central 
Provinces in order to bring them into closer conformity with more recent Acts 
of the same nature in fore in other Provinces. Accordingly we propose to 
repeal the Act of 1865 and to re-enact it with the necessary modifications.” 
‘The Motion was put and agreed to, 





CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE, 1882, BOMBAY DISTRICT POLICE 
ACT, 1867, PENAL CODE AND PRISONERS’ ACT, 1871, 
AMENDMENT BILL. ‘ 
The Hon’ble Mn, Innenr also introduced the Bill to amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1882, the Bombay’ District Police Act, 1867, the India 
Penal Code and the Prisoners’ Act, 1871, and moved that it be refernd to a 
Select Committee consisting of the Hon'ble Sir 8, C. Bayley, Mr. Hu 
and the Mover. % 
‘Phe Motion was put nnd agreed to. i 
‘The Hon'ble Mx. Iuverr also moved that the Bill and Stat. a 
jects and Reasons be published in the local official Gazeltes in ‘Buglish and fa 1 
Such other languages as the Local Governments think fit, i ; 
‘The Motion was put and agroed to, : 


: SEA PASSENGERS’ BILL, 1885, ¥ 4 


‘The Hon'ble Mr. Inperr moved that the Report of the Selest Crna 

on the Bill to amend the law relati 

faken into consideration, He said = NTS? of Bestongers by: 

eaiigd tis Bill apps to vogagos from Indian ports certain provistons 
of shipwrocked and distressed emigrants which are enhony 
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: vf 
which we are legislating in this partic 

1 ply the provisions of the English Acts and does 

ot en toamend them. Under these circumstances, the only alter- 

ations: have been able to make in the Bill as introduced are ‘such as 


“ate strictly warranted by the language of the English Acts. For instance, we 
Toehton, as is practicable in meeting the suggestion of the Madras 
‘of Commerce by inserting in the Billa provision expressly i 
ing insurances against the liabilities imposed upon shipowners by the Bill, and 
we are able to do this because that provision is simply copied from a section of 
‘one of the English Passenger Acts. We have also, at the instance of General 
Blair, thi it at Aden, made the Bill apply to voyages to ports on the East 
Coast of Africa and in the Gulf of Aden; but we have taken care in all the 
alterations that we have made not to go beyond the four corners of the English 
Acts of Parliament which we are authorised to apply.” 
‘Phe Motion was put and agreed to. 
‘The Hon'ble Mr. Insext also moved that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 
‘The Motion was put and agreed to. ‘ 


« INDIAN TELEGRAPH BILL, 1885. 

“The Hon'ble Mx. Hove moved that the Report of the Select Committee 
‘on thg Bill to facilitate the construction of Telegraphs, and to amend the Indian 
Felegraph Act, 1876, be taken into consideration, He said :— 

“#In making this Motion T think that there are only two points to which 
it is necessary for me to invite the attention of the Council, all minor ones 
haying been fully explained in the Report of the Select Committes. ‘The first 

int is that we have provided that the words ‘telegraph authority’ in 

je Bill shall mean the Government Yelegraph Department, and that that 
authority shall not exereise the power of placing telegraph lines‘and posts 
‘execpt for the parposes of a telegraph established or maintained by the Gov- 
ernment, or to be so established or maintained. We think that most of the 
objections that were taken to the Bill as introduced, chiefly by commercial 
Hodies in Calcutta, will have heen met by our proposal that the power of plac- 
ing telegraph lines and posts shall only be exercised by the Government ‘Tele- 
graph Department. 'The exercising of such powers by licensees was, on 
consideration, admitted to he decidedly open to objection. 

«The other point is that, in endeavouring to make this Bill fit in with the. 
existing Telegraph Act, we came to the conclusion that it would be more 
‘convenient to the ‘felegraph Department and to the public that the exi 














Act should be repealed and re-enacted with the modifications and ad 
propssed by the present Bill ; and we have accordingly re-drawn the Bill as a 
¥° eonsolidating measure.” 
\ "The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mx. Hore moved that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 
_ ‘The Motion was put.and agreed to. 


BURMA COURTS BILL, 1985. - 


‘Phe Hon'ble Mx. Tnnwier presented the Report of the Select Committees on 
‘the Bill toamentd the Birma Courts Act, 1875, and section 360 of the Code of 
Procedure. h 











INDIAN SECURITIES BILL, 1885. % 
‘Hon’ble 81x A. Cotvry asked for'leave to postpone the presentation 
Report of thoSeloct Committee on tho. Bill to ameud the law relating to, 


to Wednesday, the 20¢h Jaly, 1855, 
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